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I.  General  Statement 

The  most  vital  feature  in  the  church’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  world  evangelization  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  properly  qualified  mission¬ 
aries.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  its 
missionaries  is  the  most  important  work 
which  any  missionary  agency  has  to  per¬ 
form.  The  method  pursued  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Foreign  Missions  in  this  important 
matter  should  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  matter 
of  deep  interest  to  all  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  work  in  the  foreign  field,  and  also 
to  the  church  whose  representatives  the 
missionaries  are,  and  for  whose  support,  by 
their  appointment,  the  church  becomes  re¬ 
sponsible. 

“What  Constitutes  a  Missionary  Call”  is 
the  title  of  a  leaflet  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
in  which  that  question  is  very  thoroughly 
and  admirably  discussed,  and  which  is  cor¬ 
dially  commended  to  all  those  who  have  this 
matter  under  consideration.  This  leaflet 
will  be  furnished  by  our  oflSce  free  of  charge 
on  request. 

The  Missionary  Call.  In  general,  it  may 
be  Said  that  the  missionary  call  is  simply 
the  call  of  need  and  of  our  ability  to  meet 


the  need.  It  is  true  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
viction  of  duty  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  one  indication  of  the  call. 
This  conviction,  however,  should  always  rest 
upon  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  When  it  is  a  mere  conviction 
for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
given,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  an  indication 
that  one  is  not  called  to  the  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  work  than  otherwise. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  reader  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
need  for  foreign  missionary  work.  One 
would  think  that  in  view  of  these  facts  every 
generous  hearted  Christian  youth  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  land  would  wish 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Student  Volunteers 
and  take  up  the  work  of  preparation  for 
going  out  to  meet  this  need. 

And  yet  it  is  far  from  true  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  young  college  man  or  woman 
to  rush  immediately  on  graduation  to  the 
foreign  field. 

In  the  first  place,  not  all  of  this  need  by 
any  means  is  to  be  met  by  the  labor  of  for¬ 
eigners.  The  work  of  foreign  missions  is 
pioneer  and  preliminary,  having  as  its  main 
purpose  the  calling  out  and  training  of  a 
native  church  in  each  non-Christian  land, 
on  which  the  chief  burden  of  evangelizing 
that  land  must  rest. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the 
work  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  sufccessfully 


done  by  those  who  have  special  qualifications 
for  it.  The  avowed  policy  of  all  Mission 
Boards  is  to  limit  their  appointments  to  per¬ 
sons  of  superior  character  and  gifts  for  the 
reason  that  only  such  persons  can  deal  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  problems  with  which  the 
foreign  missionary  is  confronted.  Working 
in  grooves  that  others  have  cut  and  build¬ 
ing  on  foundations  that  others  have  laid, 
many  men  can  have  a  successful  ministry  in 
the  homeland,  whose  work  would  only  be  a 
failure  and  disappointment  in  the  foreign 
field,  where  they  would  have  to  cut  their 
own  grooves  and  lay  their  own  foundations. 

II.  Qualifications. 

All  missionary  boards  have  Manuals  in 
which  are  laid  down  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  as  conditions  of  appointment.  An 
examination  of  these  Manuals  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  required  qualifications  are  the 
same  in  all  of  them.  In  our  own  Manual 
the  statement  on  this  subject  occupies  three 
pages  and  the  required  qualifications  are  enu¬ 
merated  under  fourteen  different  specifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  living 
human  being  possesses  that  many  goodxiual- 
ities  in  any  marked  degree  of  development 
and  bearing  in  any  one  direction.  In  their 
examination  of  candidates  missionary  boards 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  a  grade 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  whole  list 
of  required  qualifications.  A  person  pos¬ 
sessing  all  of  them  in  the  highest  degree 
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would,  of  course,  be  the  ideal  missionary. 

All  missionary  candidates  should  make  a' 
careful  study  of  the  ideal  which  the  Manual . 
of  their  church  thus  sets  before  them  as  a 
goal  which,  in  their  course  of  preparation, 
they,  should  continually  strive  to  attain.  ^ 

General  Qualifications.  The  general  quali¬ 
fications  for  missionary  service  do  not  differ  'i  : 
materially  from  those  which  render  a  minis-  ^  1 
ter  or  other  Christian  worker  useful  and  ac-  » 
ceptable  at  home.  They  are  such  as  sound  5 
health  and  an  unimpaired  constitution;  good  ;i  j 
intellectual  ability  developed  and  disci- 
plined  by  education;  strong  common  sense,  Ja 
including  freedom  from  eccentricity;  a  rea-  m 
sonable  facility  in  acquiring  languages  and  *11 
an  aptness  to  teach;  a  consistent  and  health- 
ful  piety;  prayerful  habits  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  love  for  the  Bible;  a  large  degree 
of  sympathy;  good  temper,  cheerfulness,  -j 
tact,  courtesy,  a  loving  sense  of  humor; 
adaptability  to  men  and  circumstances, 
ability  to  work  in  harmony  with  others,  and  i  i 
persistent  energy  in  the  execution  of  plans'  4 
once  formed  and  adopted.  .  '  a, 

It  is  important  and  desirable  that'  candi-  £ 
dates  seeking  appointment  should  have  had  Jj, 
experience  in  active  Christian  work  at  home. 
Experience  as 'a  successful  pastor  or  Chris¬ 
tian  worker  in  the  homeland  is  regarded  as 
an  excellent  evidence  of  qualification  for  the 
work  abroad. 

Any  gift,  talent,  or  acquirement  which  is 
likely  to  add  to  one’s  usefulness  at  home 
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will  add  at  least  as  much  abroad.  Nowhere 
are  special  gifts  and  aptitude  more  needed, 
and  nowhere  will  they  bring  larger  rewards 
to  the  servant  or  greater  glory  to  the  Master. 
The  work  is  so  great,  so  difficult,  so  exact¬ 
ing,  so  far-reaching  in  its  purposes  and  con¬ 
sequences,  as  to  demand  the  very  best  men 
and  women  and  all  that  is  best  in  these.  It 
is  quite  as  important  that  the  missionary  be 
a  person  of  refinement  and  personal  culture 
and  that  he  or  she  be  endowed  with  social 
gifts  and  graces  as  it  is  for  the  worker  at 
home  to  be  thus  constituted  and  endowed. 

Physical  Qualifications.  The  physical 
qualification  is  mentioned  first  because, 
while  in  one  sense  it  is  the  least  important, 
in  another  sense  it  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  The  most  magnificant  mental  and  spir¬ 
itual  gifts  are  rendered  nugatory  for  service 
in  a  foreign  land  by  one’s  physical  inability 
to  live  and  work  there.  The  conditions  of  life 
are  physically  trying  in  almost  all  mission 
fields.  Most  of  these  are  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  climates.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  which  the  people  live, 
and  in  which  the  missionary  must  often  live, 
are  bad.  The  burden  of  the  work  itself  and 
the  loneliness  and  isolation  in  which  it  usual¬ 
ly  has  to  be  done  involve  a  constant  and 
heavy  nervous  strain.  The  heavy  initial  cost 
of  travel  and  equipment  and  the  loss  entailed 
when  one  finds,  after  a  brief  experiment,  that 
he  must  go  back  home  make  it  necessary  that 
mission  boards  should  be  extremely  cautious 
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and  exacting  as  to  the  physical  qualifications 
of  their  appointees.  In  order  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  undertake  this  work  one 
niust  have  plenty  of  good  red  blood  in  his 
veins,  vigorous  digestive  organs,  and  a 
constitution  generally  sound  and  fitted  to 
endure  hardness. 

Before  finally  deciding  to  apply  for  ap¬ 
pointment  it  is  advisable  to  consult  a  good 
physician  to  learn  if  there  is  any  concealed 
weakness  of  vital  organs  that  would  ulti¬ 
mately  prevent  appointment.  Often  there 
are  physical  weaknesses  that  can  be  removed 
by  prompt  attention.  Such  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  health  and  of 
physical  culture  that,  ordinarily,  one  is  al¬ 
most  inexcusable  for  not  having  a  strong 
physique.  Proper  chest  expansion  and  mus¬ 
cular  development  and  vigorous  action  of 
vital  organs  that  are  not  already  fatally 
diseased  are  things  that  can  be  secured  by 
anyone  with  sufficient  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance  to  take  the  necessary  training. 

Even  when  one  has  a  naturally  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  is  free  from  disease,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  preserve  these  in¬ 
valuable  gifts,  and  keep  the  bodily  powers 
at  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  Mission¬ 
ary  candidates  above  all  others  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  athletic 
development  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  all 
first-class  schools  and  colleges.  In  view  of 
the  influence  one’s  physical  condition  must 
have  upon  one’s  life  work,  physical  culture 
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may  well  be  called  “the  religion  of  the  body.” 
The  requirements  in  regard  to  medical  ex¬ 
amination  preliminary  to  appointment  are 
given  in  the  Manual,  paragraph  12. 

Spiritual  Qualifications.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  those  who  apply  for  foreign 
missionary  service  are  moved  to  do  so  by 
that  love  for  Christ  and  for  the  souls  of  men 
which  is  the  sign  of  a  regenerate  heart. 
None  arfe. fitted  for  this  service  but  those 
who  have  had  a  genuine  religious  experience, 
manifested  by  self-sacrificing  devotron  to 
Christ  and  His  cause;  by  love  for  the  souls 
of  men;  by  familiarity  with  and  love  for  the 
Word  of  God,  and  by  a  habit  of  persevering 
prayer.  There  is  no  place  in  the  mission 
field  for  those  who  would  undertake  to  work 
merely  from  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  the 
love  of  travel,  or  to  gratify  a  restless  spirit. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  also  that 
foreign  missionaries  should  not  only  be  per¬ 
sons  of  genuine  piety,  but  that  their  piety 
should  be  of  a  sound  and  healthful  type. 
Many  morbid  types  are  abroad  in  the  land. 
The  world  is  full  of  religious  fads  and  piosi- 
ties  and  religiosities.  These  all  have  one 
common  mark,  and  that  is  an  acute  self- 
consciousness.  It  was  said  of  Moses  that 
“he  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.” 
It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  become  con¬ 
scious  of  it  his  face  would  have  immediately 
ceased  to  shine. 

Those  of  an  eccentric  type  of  piety  are 
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especially  undesirable  on  the  foreign  field 
because  their  eccentricities  are  prone  to  be¬ 
come  accentuated  by  the  isolation  of  mis¬ 
sionary  life.  As  a  rule,  they  also  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  work  harmoniously  with  others. 
They  are  usually  so  certain  of  the  correctness 
of  their  own  view  of  things  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  tolerate  others  who  hold  different 
views.  Isaac  Taylor  in  “The  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm”  mentions  as  one  peculiarity 
of  the  unbalanced  religious  enthusiast  the 
certainty  he  feels  of  being  in  direct  commun-  ' 
ication  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  being 
entitled  on  that  account  to  speak  always  as 
the  Oracles  of  God.  He  also  says  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  what  has  been  frequently  observed  of 
them  in  our  day,  that  they  are  often  on  bet¬ 
ter  terms  with  angels  and  seraphs  than  with 
their  own  neighbors  and  fellow-workers  in 
the  world.  Somehow  persons  of  this  type 
are  peculiarly  apt  to  believe  they  are  called 
to  the  foreign  field,  and  when  they  once  come 
to  that  belief  it  is  always  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  them  think  otherwise.  But  if 
we  have  the  good  of  the  work  at  heart,  we 
must  decline  to  appoint  them.  Bishop 
Brent  of  the  Philippine  Islands  well  says: 
“Missionary  work  is  a  normal  occupation  for 
normal  men  and  women;  that  is  to  say,  the 
best  men  and  women.  As  for  the  romance 
of  it,  there  is  just  as  much  romance  in  it, ' 
and  no  more,  as  there  is  in  the  character 
of  those  who  undertake  it.”  '  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed  that  there  is  just  as  much  romance  in 
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the  work  in  China  or  Africa,  and  no  more,  as 
there  is  in  the  work  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  or  in  the  glades  of  Florida. 

Intellectual  Qualifications.  Intellectual 
brilliancy  and  extraordinary  attainments  in 
scholarship  are  not  essential  qualifications. 
If  they  were  the  supply  of  men  needed  for 
the  work  could  never  be  obtained.  It  does 
require  good  mental  ability,  however,  de¬ 
veloped  and  disciplined  by  training,  to  make 
a  successful  missionary. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  “It  is  a  part  of  the  American  character 
to  consider  nothing  as  desperate,  to  sur¬ 
mount  every  difficulty  by  resolution  and  con¬ 
trivance.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are 
obliged  to  invent  and  to  execute;  to  find 
means  within  ourselves  and  not  to  lean  on 
others.”  Of  course,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
divine  aid,  yet,  in  general,  the  character  de¬ 
scribed  by  Jefferson  is  the  character  which 
should  distinguish  the  missionary.  There 
should  be  in  him  not  only  the  power  to  do 
independent  thinking  and  planning,  but  a 
spirit  of  resourcefulness. 

Intellectual  progress  in  all  non-Christian 
lands  makes  it  the  more  imperative  that  em¬ 
phasis  be  laid  on  this  requirement.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  nations  especially  are  rapidly  becoming 
educated  nations  in  the  western  sense  of  the 
word,  and  it  is  manifestly  undesirable  that 
we  should  send  them  religious  teachers  who 
cannot  at  least  meet  their  own  intellectual 
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leaders  on  a  plane  of  equality.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  also  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ 
sent  out  by  His  church  should  be  able  to 
meet  on  equal  terms  those  sent  out  by  the 
State  in  the  diplomatic  service,  with  whom 
they  are  often  brought  into  important  rela¬ 
tions.  We  need  strong  and  well  trained 
men  and  women  in  all  departments  of  the 
foreign  missionary  work. 

The  evangelistic  missionary  should  be  one 
who  cannot  only  himself  preach,  but  who 
can  also  train  other  men  to  preach.  The 
scope  of  his  work  will  be  measured  by  his 
ability  to  multiply  himself  by  the  native 
evangelists  he  finds,  trains  and  guides.  In 
this  ability  or  the  lack  of  it,  more  than  any¬ 
where  else,  lies  the  difference  between  small 
and  great  missionaries.  The  preaching  mis¬ 
sionary  should,  therefore,  have  the  full 
theological  course  provided  by  our  semin¬ 
aries,  supplemented  wherever  possible  by  a 
year  of  post-graduate  study. 

The  work  of  the  educational  missionary  is 
not  only  that  of  teaching  in  mission  schools, 
but  also  and  mainly  that  of  training  native 
teachers.  The  missionary  teacher  should,' 
therefore,  have  thorough  normal  training,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  child  nature,  thought 
and  hfe,  and  in  addition  to  this,  some  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  teaching  and  the  faculty 
of  winning  the  affection  of  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  medical  missionary  is  es¬ 
pecially  difficult.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
have  the  assistance  of  other  physicians  in 
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surgical  work  or  for  consultation.  He  should 
therefore  have  such  training  as  will  enable 
him  to  do  independent  work  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  thorough  knowledge;  to  make  cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis  of  disease  by  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods;  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  only  our 
leading  physicians  in  this  country  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing. 

A  medical  missionary  is,  therefore,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  a  full  graduate  of  a  first-class 
school,  to  have  a  certificate  of  at  least  one 
year’s  successful  hospital  experience  before 
going  to  the  field,  and  also  letters  from  in¬ 
structors  and  from  other  intelligent  persons, 
certifying  to  his  professional  ability  and 
standing,  and  especially  to  his  skill  in  sur¬ 
gery. 

The  multiplication  of  hospitals  creates  a 
large  demand  for  trained  nurses  in  some  of 
our  mission  fields.  The  principal  work  of 
the  foreign  nurse,  however,  is  that  of  train¬ 
ing  native  nurses  and  requires,  therefore, 
executive  ability.  She  needs  therefore  to  be 
an  expert  in  her  profession,  and  to  have  some 
experience  in  hospital  management  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  taken  the  complete  course  of 
hospital  training.  The  Japanese  authorities 
in  Korea  will  not  allow  foreign  nurses  to 
follow  their  profession  even  in  mission  hos¬ 
pitals  unless  they  can  show  certificates  of 
having  successfully  passed  the  examination 
of  their  State  Board  of  Examiners. 


The  work  of  the  industrial  missionary  is 
exceedingly  important.  He  is  called  to  do 
a  specific  work,  and,  in  addition  to  possess¬ 
ing  the  general  qualifications  for  missionary 
work,  he  must  be  approved  as  one  who  has 
special  fitness  for  the  particular  work  in 
which  he  is  to  engage.  One  skilled  indus¬ 
trial  worker  is  often  able  to  do  efficiently 
the  work  with  which  two  or  three  evangelis¬ 
tic  missionaries  have  vainly  struggled,  and 
they  are  thus  released  to  do  the  work  which 
they  were  trained  and  sent  out  to  do. 

Spiritual  Aim  of  the  Work.  All  unordained 
missionaries,  whether  teachers,  physicians  or 
industrial  workers,  are  expected  to  make  all 
their  work  subservient  to  the  one  great  end 
of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  people.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  missionary  doctor  is  to  make 
the  relief  he  brings  for  the  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  people  the  means  of  bringing  the 
healing  of  the  gospel  to  their  souls.  The 
teacher  teaches  in  order  that  trained  leaders 
may  be  provided  for  the  native  church,  and 
that  thus  more  souls  may  be  reached  and 
brought  to  Christ.  The  underlying  aim  of 
the  industrial  missionary  should  not  be 
scientific,  but  religious.  All  unordained  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  expected  to  seize  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  arises  of  telling  the  gospel  story 
to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  that  they  should 
have  such  specific  training  in  the  Bible  and 
such  familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  as  will  enable  them  effectually  to  ac- 
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complish  this  ultimate  aim  of  their  work, 
as  well  as  to  have  the  required  training  for 
their  special  work.  Therefore  it  is  required 
in  the  case  of  unordained  missionaries  that 
before  any  appointment  is  made  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  Committee  must  receive  official  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  applicant  has,  upon  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  fitness  and  call  to  the  work,  been 
recommended  by  his  or  her  church  session, 
and  has  subscribed  to  the  standards  of  our 
church.  To  make  such  a  subscription  hon¬ 
estly  one  must,  of  course,  know  what  these 
standards  contain. 

Ordained  missionaries  are  required  to 
have  the  endorsement  of  their  Presbytery. 

Those  who  are  appointed  from  other  bod¬ 
ies  are  expected  to  connect  themselves  with 
some  Presbytery  or  church  within  our  de¬ 
nomination. 

Work  of  Single  Women.  A  special  word 
needs  to  be  said  in  this  connection  concern¬ 
ing  the  work  of  single  women.  Our  young 
men  who  go  out  to  preach  in  foreign  lands 
are  expected  first  to  be  college  graduates  and 
then  to  take  the  full  three, years’  course  in 
the  Theological  Seminary.  The  women  who 
go  out  to  do  evangelistic  work  have  in  large 
measure  the  same  task  as  the  ordained  mis¬ 
sionary.  They  go  into  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  home,  where  men  cannot  go, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  women.  It  is 
not  a  hard  requirement  of  our  Manual, 
therefore  (Par.  9,  section  5)  that  unmarried 
women  other  than  trained  nurses  should 
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have  the  equivalent  of  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  some  reputable  college,  and  in 
addition  to  that  at  least  one  year  of  special 
training  in  the  Bible. 

Since  it  requires  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  support  a  thoroughly  trained  work¬ 
er  as  it  does  to  support  one  of  inferior  train¬ 
ing,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  exercise  the  kind  of  economy  in  the  use 
of  the  trust  funds  given  for  this  work  that 
these  rules  require.  'Many  missionaries 
have  been  heard  to  express  regret  on  ac¬ 
count  of  going  to  the  foreign  field  insufifi- 
ciently  trained,  but  few,  if  any,  have  ever 
regretted  the  time  spent  in  securing  such 
training  before  going  to  the  field. 

The  applications  of  those  who  are  at  pres¬ 
ent,  or  who  expect  to  be,  wives  of  candidates 
are  usually  presented  through  their  hus¬ 
band  and  fiances,  and  they  must  receive 
appointment  as  regular  missionaries. 

The  Supreme  Qualification.  There  is  one 
qualification  of  supreme  importance,  with¬ 
out  which  all  the  others  mentioned  will  not 
secure  a  successful  missionary  career,  and 
with  which  many  missionaries  have  achieved 
large  success  in  spite  of  many  deficiencies. 
This  is  a  great  capacity  for  loving  unat¬ 
tractive  and  unlovely  people. 

It  would  be  diflficult  to  over  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  having  a  warm  sympathy  and 
an  absence  of  racial  antipathy. 
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It  is  a  wise  provision  of  our  Manual  that, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  ap¬ 
plicants  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  years  will 
not  be  appointed.  But  it  was  said  of  one  of 
our  missionary  women  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  who  was  over  forty  years  old  when 
she  was  sent  out,  that  she  had  brought  more 
souls  to  Christ  during  her  time  of  service 
than  any  other  member  of  her  mission.  To 
this  day  her  memory  is  green  at  the  station 
where  she  labored,  and  the  natives  speak  of 
her  as  the  woman  who  loved  people  into 
the  Kingdom. 

III.  Desirable  Qualifications. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  and  Biblical 
training  required  as  a  condition  of  appoint¬ 
ment  it  is  very  desirable  that  missionaries 
should  pursue  certain  courses  of  study;  both 
general  and  special,  as  a  preparation  for 
greater  efl&ciency. 

General  Culture.  Foreign  missionaries 
ought  to  be  cultivated  men  and  women. 
They  ought  to  have  such  familiarity  with  the 
best  general  literature  as  will  free  them  from 
narrow  and  inadequate  views  of  life.  There 
is  nowhere  that  these  can  do  more  harm 
than  on  the  mission  field.  Reading  the  “lit¬ 
erature  of  power,”  as  represented  by  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  will  stimulate  and  increase 
one’s  capacity  to  think  out  difficult  problems. 
Study  of  the  great  novelists  like  Scott  and 
'^Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne 
and  Victor  Hugo  helps  toward  the  under- 
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standing  of  human  nature  that  is  needed  in 
every  line  of  work.  The  works  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  and  Words¬ 
worth  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier  should 
be  in  every  missionary’s  library,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  both  of  general  culture  and  of  the  sane 
and  healthful  mental  recreation  necessary 
for  those  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of 
missionary  life. 

Special  Reading.  The  personal  lives  of 
great  missionaries,  like  Livingstone  and 
Judson  and  Nevius  and  Keith  Falconer  and 
Hudson  Taylor  and  Guido  Verbeck  and 
Samuel  Lapsley  should  be  studied  by  every 
missionary  candidate. 

The  best  reading  on  such  topics  as  Mis¬ 
sionary  Methods  and  Comparative  Religion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  of  1910  and  of  the  Shanghai  Con¬ 
ference  of  1907,  and,  for  Latin  America,  of 
the  Congress  on  Religious  Work  in  Latin 
America  held  at  Panama  in  1916.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  will  probably  find  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  mastering  the  language  after 
reaching  the  field  also  the  best  time  for 
studying  these  questions.  Too  many  theo¬ 
ries  in  regard  to  them  formed  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action  are  not  apt  to  be 
a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

Each  missionary  candidate  should,  of 
course,  make  a  special  study  of  the  history 
and  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
the  country  where  he  expects  to  labor.  Sug- 
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gested  books  for  this  purpose  are,  for  China, 
“Chinese  Characteristics”  and  “Village  Life 
in  China”  by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  and  “China 
and  the  Chinese”  by  John  L.  Nevius;  for 
Japan,  “The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese”  by 
Sidney  L.  Gulick;  for  India,  “Asia  and 
Europe”  by  Charles  Townsend,  and  for 
Africa^  “The  Redemption  of  Africa”  by 
Frederick  Perry  Noble.  For  the  study  of  the 
Mohammedan  problem  indispensible  books 
are  those  of  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  “In  Mos¬ 
lem  Lands”  and  “Unoccupied  Fields  in 
Africa  and  Asia.”  For  Latin  America, 
“South  America  Problems”  by  Robert  E. 
Speer  and  “South  America”  by  Lord  Bryce 
are  the  classics.  Two  books  by  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  “The  Foreign  Missionary”  and  “Ris¬ 
ing  Churches  in  Non-Christian  Lands” 
should  be  studied  by  everyone  before  going 
to  the  field. 

Marriage.  There  is  a  large  sphere  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  mission  fields  for  single  women. 
In  most  mission  fields  there  are  also  places 
that  can  best  be  filled  by  unmarried  men. 
Before  undertaking  to  fill  such  a  place,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  should  be  well  assured  of  his 
ability  to  live  contentedly  in  the  unmarried 
state.  Ordinarily  it  is  desirable  that  men 
should  go  to  the  field  married.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  candidate  no  more  than  other  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  should  go  hunting  for  a  wife, 
determined  to  find  one  whether  the  ideal 
conditions  are  fulfilled  or  not.  True  mar¬ 
riages  are  made  in  heaven,  and  heaven’s 
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method  of  indicating  to  a  man  its  choice 
of  his  life  companion  is  by  awakening  a  gen¬ 
uine  affection  for  her  in  his  heart.  The 
marriage  relation  entered  into  for  any  other 
reason  than  this  is  likely  to  prove  disas¬ 
trous  both  to  the  missionary’s  personal  hap¬ 
piness  and  to  his  work. 

Owing  to  the  risk  to  the  lives  of  children 
taken  from  this  country  to  the  mission  field, 
the  appointment  of  married  people  with  chil¬ 
dren  is  made  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

IV.  Making  Application. 

Definite  application  for  appointment 
should  be  made  at  least  one  year  before  one 
expects  to  go  to  the  field.  Blank  forms  are 
furnished  on  request  by  those  desiring  to 
make  application.  These  blanks  consist  of 
(a)  Preliminary  Information,  (b)  Personal 
Physical  Report,  (c)  Medical  Certificate,  to 
be  filled  out  by  two  physicians  designated  by 
the  committee,  (d)  Life  sketch  and  photo¬ 
graph,  (e)  Testimonials  from  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  of  the  applicant’s 
character  and  attainments. 

In  the  blank  for  Preliminary  Information 
the  applicant  is  asked  to  make  a  full  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Committee  as  to  his  or  her  per¬ 
sonal  history,  circumstances,  training,  relig¬ 
ious  experience,  motives,  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  religious  work  at  home.  This  state¬ 
ment  must  include  the  names  of  responsible 
persons,  preferably  outside  of  the  appU- 
cant’s  family  connection,  who  have  had 
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special  opportunity  to  know  of  his  or  her 
qualifications  for  the  work,  to  whom  the 
Committee  may  write  for  testimonials. 
These  testimonials  must  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  not  through  the  applicant,  but 
directly,  and  are  held  as  private  and  con¬ 
fidential.  Those  of  whom  testimonials  are 
asked  are  furnished  with  blanks  on  which 
the  required  qualifications  are  enumerated 
and  an  expression  of  opinion  is  asked  on 
each  special  item.  Alas  for  the  abundance 
of  Christian  charity  in  the  matter  of  testi¬ 
monials.  This  needs  always  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  consideration  of  them. 

A  personal  interview  with  the  Candidate 
Secretary  and  a  report  of  the  result  of  this 
interview  to  the  Committee  is  required  be¬ 
fore  appointment  is  consummated.  This  is 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  personal  presence  of  the  missionary, 
which,  however,  is  an  important  matter  to 
be  considered,  but  is  also  in  order  that  op¬ 
portunity  may  be  afforded  for  a  full  and 
frank  expression  of  any  matters  which  the 
application  might  hesitate  to  mention  in  a 
written  communication,  and  in  order  that 
questions  may  be  asked  and  answered  and 
information  given  so  that  the  applicant,  if 
appointed,  may  enter  upon  the  work  without 
the  danger  of  misapprehension  in  any  re¬ 
spect  of  its  nature  and  requirements. 
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V.  Support 

In  the  sense  of  compensation  for  service 
rendered,  and  proportioned  by  ability  and 
by  the  character  of  the  service,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  does  not  receive  a  “salary.”  The 
aim  is  simply  to  furnish  him  with  what  is 
necessary  to  free  him  from  worry  in  regard 
to  his  temporal  needs  and  to  enable  him  to 
do  his  work  efficiently.  Therefore,  in  like 
circumstances  and  conditions  all  missionary 
salaries  are  equal,  but  the  salary  varies  in 
different  countries  according  to  the  cost  of  x 
living. 

Reasonable  provision  is  made  for  those 
who  are  laid  aside  by  age  and  infirmity. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  lay  up  money 
to  pay  back  debts.  It  is  therefore  required 
that  the  applicant  should  be  practically  free 
from  debt  and  be  responsible  for  no  de¬ 
pendent  relatives. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  expenses  or  debts  of  an  appli¬ 
cant. 

It  is  a  standing  rule  of  the  Exeputive  Com¬ 
mittee  not  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  regular  course  of  preparatory 
study,  whether  theological,  medical  or  other, 
except  that  in  cases  certified  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  grant  yearly  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  in 
money  or  in  service. 

Emergency  expenses  arising  from  sick- 
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ness  or  other  causes  are  provided  as  the 
needs  arise. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  salary  the 
Committee  is  guided  by  the  representation 
made  by  the  mission  in  each  field  as  to  what 
is  necessary  for  “a  comfortable  and  economi¬ 
cal  support.” 

The  provision  of  the  Manual  concerning 
allowances  for  outfit  (Par.  22)  is  intended 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  make  this 
provision  for  themselves,  or  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  make  it  for  them.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  parents  who  would  have 
assisted  their  children  to  commence  house¬ 
keeping  had  they  remained  at  home  will  not 
refuse  to  render  them  the  same  assistance 
because  they  become  foreign  missionaries. 

'  When  the  Committee  provides  the  outfit  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  used  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  purposes  indicated  in  the  Manual,  name¬ 
ly,  $25  for  books,  $250  for  clothing  and  other 
necessary  personal  articles  and  within  the 
limit  of  $75  for  single  missionaries  and  of 
$200  for  married  couples,  for  household 
furniture,  which  last  becomes  when  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  of  the  Committee. 

The  field  or  department  of  labor  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
special  assignments  of  stations  and  work 
are  made  by  the  mission.  The  preference 
of  the  candidate  is  always  considered,  but 
may  be  overruled. 

All  missionaries  accepting  appointment 
are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the 
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provisions  of  the  Manual,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  furnished  them,  and  must  agree  to 
^be  bound  by  its  rules  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  service. 

VI.  Furloughs. 

Detailed  regulations  concerning  furloughs 
are  given  in  the  Manual  (Par.  32).  While 
these  regulations  are  expected  to  be  general¬ 
ly  observed,  circumstances  may  arise  that 
would  make  it  necessary  to  modify  them. 
Sometimes  their  literal  observance  would  en¬ 
tail  the  practical  abandonment  of  a  station 
or  the  sacrifice  of  important  work.  In  each 
case  the  missions  are  expected  to  consider 
the  circumstances  and  make  such  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Committee  concerning  the  fur¬ 
loughs  of  their  members  as  will  provide 
against  this  danger.  The  term  of  service 
and  furloughs  for  the  different  fields  are: 
For  Oriental  countries  and  Southern  Brazil, 
one  year  of  furlough  after  seven  years  of 
service.  For  single  women  the  term  is  six 
years.  For  Northern  Brazil,  one  year  of  fur¬ 
lough  after  five  years.  For  Africa  for  the 
first  term,  one  year  of  furlough,  after  three 
years  of  service.  Subsequent  terms,  after 
four  years. 

For  Mexico  and  Cuba,  three  months’  va¬ 
cation  is  allowed  every  two  years. 

VII.  Declination. 

The  reasons  for  declining  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  may  be  either  general  or  specific. 
The  testimonials  that  are  given  are  given 
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under  the  seal  of  confidence.  It  is  therefore 
usually  impractical  to  give  a  candidate  spe¬ 
cific  reasons  for  declining  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  Also,  inasmuch  as  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  requires  special  qualifications,  it 
follows  that  for  an  applicant  to  be  declined 
involves  no  disgrace.  It  simply  means  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee 
he  or  she  does  not  possess  the  qualifications 
needed  for  success  in  the  work.  This  may 
be  true  of  any  person  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  work,  and  yet  that  same  person  may 
possess  admirable  qualifications  for  work  in 
the  home  field.  The  question  which  the 
Committee  desires  to  determine  in  each  case, 
and  which  it  considers  with  great  care  and 
with  earnest  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  is 
to  discover  whether  the  desire  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  appointment  is  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
the  earnest  desire  of  every  applicant  to 
have  the  question  of  appointment  rightly 
determined  on  this  basis.  The  decision  of 
the  Committee  made  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  above  should  at  least  be 
accepted  by  the  candidate  as  affording 
strong  evidence  as  to  what  is  the  will  of 
God  in  his  case. 

Then  to  every  candidate  who  is  thus  de¬ 
clined  and  who  has  the  true  missionary 
spirit,  there  will  at  once  occur  this  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘Tf  I  cannot  go  to  the  foreign  field, 
how  can  I  best  serve  the  missionary  cause  ' 
at  home?”  One  who  has  been  sufficiently 


interested  in  the  work  abroad  to  be  willing 
to  give  his  life  to  it,  and  who  is  provi¬ 
dentially  hindered  from  doing  so,  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  become  a  mission¬ 
ary  worker  at  home.  An  adequate  supply  of 
these,  both  in  pulpit  and  pew,  is  almost  the 
supreme  need  of  dur  foreign  missionary  work 
today.  The  work  is  really  one  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  whoever  gives  his  life  to  it  at 
home  or  abroad  is  in  God’s  sight  a  mission¬ 
ary,  “And  as  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to 
the  battle,  so  shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth 
by  the  stuff;  they  shall  part  alike.” 


